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REHABILITATION ASSOCIATE TRAINING 
FOR EMPLOYED STAFF 



MODULE i RA-I Systematic Instruction 

descriptors i £ij&£majtia ln&£miQ£4jQn p qooJU p obj go&wu, 
dwta p bohavdJOHjaZ Qb&&Lva£ion p task anaJty- 

OVERVIEW i Systematic Instruction forms the basis for 

all of the Rehabilitation Associate train- 
ing program* This model emphasises clear descriptions 
of goals * the direct teaching of skills and evaluation 
of progress on a regular basis, Students will review 
the Systematic Instruction process $ including goal=set= 
ting, behavic^al observation, task analysis and the use 
of the principles of behavior* 
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Objectives—™ — — - — — — — — — ^—6 

Introduction-——*———™—™™— — — - - ™™^™^8 
Defining Systematic Instruction-— — — ™ — -9 
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1, Assess Skills--——— — — 11 

2. Determine goals & object ^tas- - — -12 

3* Task-analyze the skill — 14 

4 S Choose a behavior me asure- — — 16 

5. Measure the baseline 1? ml—™- 19 

6 S Assess the environment--™^^-"^*-™-" ™.™-21 

7, Establish & write an instructional 
procedure™™ ™— ™-™-™™ — —- >-„»23 

8. Implement the procedure™- — — — — 24 

9 # Modify the program™ . ~ 24 

10* Establish maintenance & generalisation 

programs— — ■ — — - -25 

11. Communicate the results — — — — — — - — 25 

Setting objectives — — — — — — 27 

Long-Range Goals- — * — — «— — - — ~-™ — - „„^28 

Short-Term Objectives — • > 35 

Principles of Behavior-* ■ . „„43 
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BEHAV IOR 




List the steps in systematic instruction* 



Describe the role of the IFF in systematic in- 
struction. 

Determine whether or not short-term objectives 
have been written correctly* 

Describe 2 reasons for the use of task analysis* 

List 2 reasons for the use of measuring behavior 
in implementing a systematic instruction pro- 
gram* 




Lifit 2 r^aoone for gathering baseline data ha- 
lf ore implementing a program, 

Determine behavior principles b©ing illustrated 
in specific situations. 
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Class Test 
Class Test 




Class Test* Will be given 10 short-term objec- 
tives to make determinations of. 



,Class Test 
Class Test 




Class Test 



Class Test, will be given hypothetical situa- 
tions identifying behavior^ procedures and effect 
6 and must make determinations* 



Many professions follow what can be called "standard oper-j 
atlng procedures" which outline general steps to follow inj 
accomplishing their respective tasks* For example, Emer^| 
gency Medical Technicians are instructed to follow the .'fj 
t"A-B-e f s" (Airway, then Breathing and then Circulation) id| 
establishing priorities for treating accident victims, v 
Mechanics, surgeons, construction workers , etc. all have • 
'general guidelines to follow which experience has shown M| 
provide the most efficient and effective operations* 

SyAtzmcutLc tmt/iuation procedures are the "standard oper- • 
ating procedures" for behavior technicians. They are • 
steps and guidelines that experience has shown to be most • • 
effective in client training* As in the other profes- 
sions, they are QoyiQJiOdL procedures around which more d£- 
taAZzd principles are built, They provide the framework 
around which to do good training. 

.This module is an introduction to this format for client 
(training* It will provide you with a basic understanding > 
jof the important features of Systematic Instruction, in- * 
'eluding what objectives should look like, the purposes of : j 
task analysis and data collection and the principles of 
learning* j\ 



Completing this module will not make you an instant expert 
in any of the above topics. The module is intended only ; 
as an introduction, a chance to learn or review some of 
jthe concepts and language needed for this as well as otheiT 
;t raining courses. More detail on specific components is | 
covered in other modules (i.e., Task Analysis , Behavior 
Observation and Measuremei 




Systematic • 
fmtmjuatJjDn 



standaAd 
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i first thing we ought to do is describe what Systematic 

| Instruction is not. Systematic Instruction is not a curric- 
ulum or set of materials. You and I both know that dif- 
% ferent clients are working on different objectives and 
I have different needs* Systematic Instruction is not a set 
•of procedures that will automatically get every client to 
v follow directions and work hard, Again, you and I both 
£ know that different clients work for different reasons and 
: no one set of methods works for everyone, 

k Well then, what is it? Systematic. InbttiuatLon *U a 

rphUo60phy and a p^C£W, %t is tha philosophy that 

; when someone has a behavioVproblera or handicap, the best 
.way to deal with it is to directly teach or improve skills 
• needed to overcome it. It is a process that leads you 
r through a series of steps to ask the questions and make 
the decisions which will lead to the most effective and 
efficient teaching procedures for your clients* 



We have given names to the steps, or components. 
Systematic Instruction process to make it easier 
nicate. Don f t worry about the name* look at the 
°f each component. You may find that you are already us- 

*ing much of this process, although you may call it some- 

% thing else. 



of the 
to commu* 
function 
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Whatever yaou call it, Systematic Instruction includes the^f 
following ^steps; 

A^^e64 4fM£j> which ifee attmt hu, 



1 



6 

7 
8 



Ua^g. -t/ie Indivlduat Vkoghsm Plan (IPP) p^toee64 to % 
)d&^2Jm£n£ the long-tzm goats and Ahont'tVun ob~ 
jt^ittvzs n&au&Q&y to ^eao/i thz goals * 

(i/liG2^e .tfea 6hoJit-t&vm objective, Involves Zza/tnlng M 
ok Imp/Lavlng a 6lUM, ta&k-anaZyze. the. AkAM lnto§ 
l&^> n&c2A6a/iy componentd* 3| 

Cfed?04e a pftacJtLcaZ and MZ&ut voay to moMUA& th& 4 
b&F^iavljDK* 

Me*=L6u/Le ifee. bohavlon, to do^QAmlnz Its ba6&Lin& 



44^S£44 Jtha enu^ttanmen^t uhlch thz bghavlati. Jj> 
£0 be caad. 
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B^Sat-tcdfi and uiUie an tmtmctlonaZ pswceduAz* 
Imi^Zzmeyit th& p/LOceda&e ^md awe^ e^eat on 
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m\ BaicdbZ^Uh pJwg%£im£ to mcU?i£a£n and g^noJuxJUxg. 




CommutfuLont^ the, &£4o£t6 to people idxo shouZd 
know. 




l 




Whan a client enters your facility f 
s/ha already has a label pinned on; 
Aeto&ded* ZoiA) £imQtion4MQ $ m&ntaZty 
AZt p ataohoZiaj hQha\)JjOK pwbtQm p 
phyh^oaJULy dLUabtgd* The list is al= 
most endless * What does the label 
tell you about the client's skills 1 
Not much. You have probably seen 
the severely retarded client with an 
I»Q. of 28 who can't talk, who tootu 
severely retarded , but who can per- 
form all necessary hygiene tasks and 
who attends to his assigned tasks for 
long periods of time and works con= 
sclent iously and carefully* You may 
have seen another client with the 
same label who C&ft talks but she wanders around aimless- 
ly. In order to know what to teach s you need to know 
the client's skills, strengths and weaknesses* 

1 3 



ft 
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Remember in assessment that a skill deficiency does not 
mean a limit (except in clear r^ses of organic problems, 
such as blindness or loss of limb), A skill deficiency 
nearly always means an Opportunity to tmck* Thus, as- 
sessment is not for the purpose of discovering limits* noi 
is it for assigning people to jobs within their present 
capabilities, it is for finding out what skills clients 
still need to learn and where to start teaching 




Vgt&Aminz 
goaZ6 
and 
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If your agency is accredited, it al- 
ready has a procedure for preparing 
goals and objectives for clients, 
This is a trans disciplinary proce- 
dure in which the client is involved 
as well as at least one staff mem-* 
ber s In addition, parents, ther- 
apists, counselors and other staff 
members may be part of the team. 
Goals and objectives are determined -l 
by the team, They are negotiated, 
not dictated. 



The goals and objectives should be 
based on the assessment of the cli- 
ent s wishes, Long-term goals are the guides by which 
staff and clients determine where they are going they 
provide a consistent viewpoint for developing programs, 
The establishment of long-term goals is like taking a 
trip. First you figure out where you are; that is the 
purpose of assessment, Then you decide whe.:a you want 
to go; that is the purpose of long-term goals. As 




4?Mager (1962) said. 



1& 
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when you teach, the. a£6U6mzni M£omeudSn teZU you tAw 
you afce, Thz Zong t&un goaU ducfUJb& irt^i uou going. 
Where you are going is the business of the IFF process. 
The goals are determined by a whole team, not by any one 
person. The client and, if appropriate, his/her guardian 
describe what they want the goals to be, Therapists and 
other professionals propose goals which they feel to be 
important. The instructors /trainers/supervisors who work 
with the client each day tell what they feel are important 
goals for the client f s daily functioning, Then the whole 
team negotiates and sets priorities which will guide the 
rest of the Systematic Instruction process for that client, 

From the long-term goals you need to establish short-term 
objectives. ShoJut-tgJun obj^ct^uu ate those, bdiavio^L 
ohayigu whMoh weed to qcgjua on £ke. way to ^moteng long- 
tgJtm goaU. Short-term objectives are usually those which 
you think can be reached in about 90 days, They build on 
each other on the way to the long-term goal^ 
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The clients we deal with often have 
great difficulties in learning new 
skills, Many of the skills they are 
to he taught must first he broken down 
nto small, teachable steps* These 
steps must be sequenced in both a 
logical and effective order. Fo/L 
&mmpte* p the task of bolting two 
metal pieces together might include 
steps of picking up and orienting one 
piece on a jigs picking up a washer s 
putting it on a bolt s putting the bolif 
through a hole in the metal pieces 
picking the piece and bolt up s picking 
up the other piece and putting the hole 

in that piece over the bolts picking up a lock washer and 
putting it over the bolt, picking up a nut and hand-*serew4 
ing it on the bolt and tightening the bolt* Of courses 
this task might be broken down into more steps for a par^ 
ticular client or may be taught in only three or four 
steps to another client. Other behaviors such as self- 
care and hygiene skills s recreation skills and even so- 
cial skills such as greeting a person can be broken down 
into teachable steps in just the same way* 




There are several laasons why task analysis is useful* 
Task analysis makes teaching easier. It allows instruc- 
?tion to be adapted to the individual client ^s problems s 
barriers and skills. It provides an objective way to e- 
valuate whether the teaching is working. It makes it easi- 
er for another person to continue the training in other 
settings or when the usual instructor isn f t available* 

y ^MakU £g.achAMg eo44Afc « In teaching f we often give 
bng instructions and confusing demonstrations* Then we 
complain that the student is too retarded to learn the 
skill* There have been many demonstrations that handicaps 
pad clients can learn very complex skills if these skills 
are broken down into a consistent and clear set of simple 
skills. Thens each simple skill can be taugjit and se- 
quenced in a chain. When the chain of simple skills has 
been learned s the complex skill has been learned, 
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AUjQm ^ndlvidmiJ^^d AmtHJUuQJblQm Task analysis : 
shows the instructor the steps at which the client can and 
cannot succeed; it clarifies what subskills the client 
has yet to learn, i.e. , what skill must be taught, It al- 
so allows clients to wor^ at their own rate of progress* 

EvaZL£Ut<LQn i Task analysis provides one way to measure 
a client f s progress toward short-term objectives. Pro= 
gress can be measured in terms of the number of steps 
which a client can do independently or in terms of the a- 
mount of help a client needs in order to complete steps* 
This type of evaluation is much more precise than simply 
measuring the complete task. 

ALtom GDYUi^t&yvt tJiainJMg z The task analysis makes 
it easier to communicate enact ly which steps are being 
taught and how they are being taught. 

Because of these four advantages , it is often useful to 
task analyze skills to be taught. This may occur before 
or after setting the short-term objectives, 



Task Analysis: 
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You will need to determine how to mea- 
sure the progress being made by a eli— 
ant. There are several reasons for 
measuring behavior. The first and 
most important is to hg£p you make, da- 
cXs^LonS on the teaching programs 
'you are using, Regulars frequent 
measurement of prograss will show 
you whether adequate progress is be^ 
ing made* If it ,m 3 you continue the 
program. If it i.) not, you must re- 
vise either the program or the objec- 
tive. Ton. Qjcamptz, if a client has 
learned all but one or two steps in a 
skill but has made no prograss on 
those steps, you may decide to break 
those steps into smaller steps, to provide rewards for 
those steps, to temporarily pull those steps out and teach 
them intensively or to revise the method by which tha per- 
son does the task so that s/he does not need to learn 
those steps at all, It makes no sense to waste weeks of 
training only to find out that a client has not learned! 
regular measurement of the behavior will point out lack 
of progress early so that you can change what you are do- 
ing. Regular measurement will also show you when you are 
making prograss so that you do not stop using a teaching 
method that works. 





UzaAunAng pwogKUS heZps you mafee 
d^cUs^ans you can ieZL *L£ 

^M,ah4MQ methods w working 1 



A second purpose for measuring progress is aaao uvitQhjJLutg 
Accountability means pWvAding dQCimmtcutLon Zh&t you a/L& 
doZng bohai you 4ay you doling. If you establish a 
training program, you need to show that the training pro- 
gram works. In other words, your agency is being paid to 
do a job and must show that it is doing that job at an 
acceptable level, This does not imply that an agency can 
or should be successful in training each client on each 
objective, It simply means that an agency should docu- 
ment the pro gress that i t makes with clients, 

lasunAng p^wgKUs pwvJA&E 
docm&yuiaMon that you <we 
^aaounti 
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COrmnwUwt^n among staff, parents, clients and other 
agencies is a third purpose of measuring behavior. When 
a client asks, "How am I doing?" or another staff member 
asks, U Jonn making pWgKQA&V* you can show clearly how 
wall the client is doing, 




Finally, measurement of client progress is ^quJjL^d by 
ac<^eM£a£4Jjn AtandoJuU. Althou^i these standards vary 
among accrediting boards and surveyors, they all require 
at least per iodic direct measurement of progress on short- 



term 



jectives, 



AccA&dJjta&Lon 6tandaJtds 




Some people see the measurement of behavior as just more 
paperwork. After all, aren't all agencies already under- 
staffed and buried by regulations? Collecting data on 
progress does take time, but it also prevents wasting time 
on useless or harmful teaching and supervision procedures. 
Because collecting data takes time, you should follow 
three principles! 
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Lottos for measuremea/Tc 




l& you ;tafc£ data t umz the. 
If all you do is file it, forget it. 



HCjOData are for using 




en taking data, uae be/iav^M. meA6u/te whXch 
v&6 you i/ie 4M£Qhm&&Lon you nefi.d* If you are 
interested in speed, use rate. The most common 
dimensions of behavior are accuracy , proficiency 
(accuracy and rate combined) j speed f duration and^ 
latency (lateness) * Another critical dimension 
is how much help is required from the instructor 
for the client to carry out the task. 

J] 



th& eaMe^i befiav*tafc m£a4u&£ you. aan £*uid 
f . ^;£/iat &t?WL teJUJi you u&at you rmt to know. 
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After you have chosen a behavior mea- 
sure, when, how often and for how long 
the behavior will be measured and who 
will collect the data, you begin to 
tually do the. measurement - And £k£4 
i£ VQJUJ impofttant you begin to mea- 
sure the behavior before you ever 
try to do the training program for 
that behavior; i.e., you take base- 
line* Von bggin coJLZ&cting data on 
how aacMnate.; £a£t, p/w£tcZ^nt f long 
ok tote th& beJiavto/i i& eu£n fae^o^e 
you tfuf to change it, 

"Now watt a mlnutz, " you say. (I know 
you are reading this somewhere and I'm probably in my 
office or maybe at home, but I can hear you say it,} 




Now watt a nubiut^l 
I don't have. time, to m&a- 
^veAythtng and any- 
way, why 4hou£d I mgMUAZ 
a bzhau4jQtL I haven't euen 
4>tanted wo/thing on? 11 s 



You are right, You don r t have time to measure all the 
objectives for all your clients every day. When you be- 
gin, taking data, start small. Measure only one behavior 
the first day and go from there, Of course, you are prcb* 
ably keeping track of some things now, like production 
rates* In that case, add one new one, Which behaviors 
do you measure first? Remember the rule: VAT A ARE FOR 
USING! 






Begtn with the, data which wouZd 
be most u&^uJL tn making d&ai&tQm* 



Why collect data before starting to change the behavior? 
Here we go again g another list! There are 3 reasons i 



a 



b 



Thz ba&2jbbi& a&4>a£6mmt Zet& you know vqIiqjiq. 
you HJioJUty have, a p&obZem* Let's say a cli- 
ent is often off-task and seems to be goof— 
ing around or daydreaming. You want to check 
his actual productivity and improve it. When 
you take the baseline data, you may discover 
that he is completing his quota of items and 
then waiting around for more materials, In 
that case, instead of working on productivity 
rate, you may wish to teach him how to look 
busy when he isn't, a critically important 
skill in competitive employment. 

The, onty way to ^4nd ou^ i& youJL igacPung 
woAhs jj* to compoAe, the, beJiav*LofL b^oKe, you 
stanted t&adung to th& beJtavZoK a£ieA teaeA- 
<^IQ - Let's take the situation where you de- 
cide to work on reducing disruptive behavior 
and increasing production rate by a client. 
You may j with the best intentions, choose a 
method that makes these behaviors worse. 
But you won't know it unless you have base- 
line data, 

The, baae&ate data may heZp &hovo you tAjheJie, to 
4sta#t tn a pKOgnam* If a client cannot 
brush his teeth s he may still be able to do 
some of the steps. If he can consistently 
get his toothbrush and toothpaste * fill his 
glass and open the tubes you may not need to 
work on those behaviors. You might be able 
to concentrate on his skills at using the 
brush on the teeth, With a different client 
you may have to begin with the skill of i- 
dentifying her toothbrush, 



ia&eZ4n& data shorn 
wh&vL the, pftobZem 
Liu? aZtom aompa/uL- 
4 on and &how& tufe&te 
b^g^n inching! 
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How long should baseline observations be? That depends* 
If you are teaching a new behavior and you are sure it 
has never happened before, try a day or two of baseline* 
If you are not sure how often the behavior occurs, or it 
seems quite variable, you may need several days of base- 
line* If it seems to be improving, you may want to con- 
tinue baseline until it levels off or is no longer a prob- 
lem. You take, baa&Mne until you can mafee a dgoAJtton fruom 
4Jt, Bo we need to work on this skill or is it OK? Is it 
getting better or not? 

Continue taking fewe^uteS 
data unttt you can mate a \ 
^w4^on £wm 4t! J 
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Ones you have set the goals and objec- 
tives and begun to measure the beha- 
vior, you should carefully observe the 
environment in which the behavior 
liould be changed. If you are teach- 
ing a new behavior, you need to 
look at the environment in which 
you want the behavior to occur, 
For example, if you are teaching tooth- 
brushing, you need to look at the home 
environment, This is true even if you 
are planning to teach toothbrushing at 
an activity center, After all, once 
training is complete, you want the cli- 
ent to brush her teeth at home. Look- 
ing at the home environment helps you in these two ways* 




a 



tt maku you atwte o£ any change uhtah mJUL need 
to be mad& £qjl the, nwty £ea^ned behavto/L to con- 
tivuiz. For example, you might want, right at the 
beginning, to emphasise that the client * s parents 
require her to do as much "of the toothbrushing as 
independently as possible, 
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b 



It aZJEjom you to duign the, t/iaJj?Ung mv^wmn&nt 
ho that it o6 alo&& om po6£tbZ& to the* gnvAJwft- 
mmt in wtvLch the, behavtoJi mZt be wed. You may 
ofcen find that you can teach the behavior right 
in ita natural environment- For example s you may 
be able to teach a vocational task right at the 
work station* or you may be able to teach conver- 
sation skills in the break area* Even if you need 
a special teaching environments it should be as 
similar as possible to the natural environments 





If you are trying to reduce a disruptive or otherwise un- 
acceptable behavior 5 you should look carefully and try to 
answer these questions about the environment in which the 
behavior occurs t 

U theAe, a payo££ £oa th& miAbehavtott? 

|^ U ^iw any payoU &0K not dotng the, mUbohM^oKt 

CWhat euewid 4eem to aomUtzntty t&LggejL the. mU- 
behavtoM 



W/i&ie ^4 the. patjoM 
£ok dotng ojl not do- 
tng the. mt&behavtajL? 




What euentd 
tfUggeJL the, 
m^behavZoA? 




2 2 
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B&tahZuk 

and 
imJXe* an 

pwa&dijJLe 




RAH 

Now you are ready to get to the nitty- 
gritty. How will we change the beha- 
vior and reach the short-term objec= 
tives? That's a good question* It is 
extremely important to remember 
this simple rulei PZan fi*Out, tlien 
do* Many people try one procedure 
fter another, often haphazardly and 
without planning, Unfortunately, the 
first thing you think of ia usually 
not the best thing you think of, You 
need to plan what you will do. 

Now don f t let us scare you. You don't 
have to stop and plan carefully every 
jwordyou say to clients and every little thing you do. 
Sometimes clients do unexpected things and you have to 
respond to them. Many of the minor problems clients have 
can be handled simply and quickly. But when you are 
planning a way to reach an identified short-term object- 
ive which will require efficient and effective teaching 
and behavior management procedures, plan carefully before 
you start trying things, 

When planning a program* follow these steps: 



a 
b 



Set up a £avQjiabZ& mv4AQffinmtz If the client is 
easily distracted f start out in a quiet place. 
Then gradually move closer to the place where he 
needs to do the behavior* 

PfwyMe, patjQ££4> ZmnMng and ^npJwvlng, 



CE6tahlUh a aom4^tmt ao/tA^cMon pJioaeduA^ Know 
what you will do when the client makeg an error* 
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and 




Wall, you are all ready, . , What are 
you waiting for? It -a tima to gat 
started! As you are using the program^ 
keep looking at the data. See if the 
procedure is working. Give it some 
time, but don't spend weeks with an 
ineffective procedure. 






and 



_ R^-i 

Hf\ Whea y ° U s P ead the tiffi e and effort to 

J^IB teach a new skill or change a client's 

behavior f you want to make sure that 
the skill is used or the behavior main- 
tained in the places where it is 
important. That means you must be 
concerned with whether the behavior 
rries over to important settings 
that is, whether the behavior change 
gmeAaLLzU and whether the behavior 
majjvtaJji& over time. It is not unusu- 
al when working with severely handi- 
capped peoples t© discover that beha« 
viors which have been taught in one 

„ setting still don f t occur in other 

settings. You cannot assume that behavior changes will 
generaltoe or maintain. If you can't assume it t then 
you musi^jprogra^^or it, 
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CormuyL&Qjvte, 




Make sure that the people who need to 
know and who have a right to know a- 
bout a client f s progress find out. 
The best way to do this is to chart 
\e behavior measure for each object 
tive and share these charts at IFF 
meetings. Charts allow for clear 
visual displays of progress. 

Don f t jur,t file the results away. If 
people (including the client) are to 
make decisions which affect the client's 
life, they need to know what kind of 
progress the client is making. 
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Now you know what Systematic Instruction is all about. 
You have at least some Idea of what the steps in the pro- 
cess are and how to go about doing them. The rest of this 
module provides more Information and some practice at 1^ 
dentifying well and poorly written short-term objectives 
and at identifying eKamples of the principles of behavior. 
Even when you finish all this, you still will have gotten 
only a taste of the ,T hew=to=do=it . " Remember that this 
is only an introductory module* Everything covered in 
this module will be covered in more detail somewhere else, 
perhaps in the course you are taking now and perhaps in a 
different course. If it looks like we think this is all 
very simple and you know it isn't s you 1 re right. 

Let's see now what you have learned about the components 
of Systematic Instruction. Remember j when you implement 
a teaching program s you should also assess the effects. 



2 R 
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The first step In teaching a new skill or in changing a 
behavior is describing the desired behavior change* Be= 
hoxjjjQK AhouZd be duQAJJbzd in a way ifeai a££oui£ you to 
£va£uoi£ pJiQg&uii and dg^&wUng urfien ob/eat£ve£ oaz JLgjach- 
£d. In setting objectives * you may go through a series 
of steps in which you specify the behavior more and more 
precisely, 

A behavior will usually come to your attention as either 
a cQmpZcUnt or a goat* A complaint is a statement that 
someone is doing something wrong or is behaving in an in^ 
appropriate or unacceptable way; a goal is a statement 
that someone needs to learn some new skill or behavior. 
Goals and complaints are generally stated in vague ways 
that do not make clear what the objectives of training 
should be. 



When presented with a complaint, you should try to identi- 
fy in clear, observable terms, what behaviors led to the 
complaint* If, for example, a client is labelled urtmotc- 
voted, look for some behaviors which indicate to you lack 
of motivation. One such behavior for a particular client 
might be* "PEcMLa mJLk6 oAound £h& Aoorn wh&n &hz hhouJA be 
woffling*" Alan might work hard during work time. However 
"A£on cornea £n <tete o£ ZeMi once a wzttk and mU&u wonh 
QjfMjioZy cut Jlza&t onaa, a weefe. " 

Vz&c/UJbQ. bohav^oK 4n c£ea&* 
oh6QAvabZ& toJtm whZch aJLtow 
you io eu&£u&te pKoqKUh and 
d^eAfrUn& uJhm, objz(M*vu ojlq 
^eaoAed/ 
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Once you have deter mined what behaviors are causing prob 
lams for the client , you set the long-range goals. Goal 
setting is done as a part of the process of Individual 
Program .Planning. A long-range goal is a statement 
what the client will be doing (that is, how s/he will 
have) when a particular behavior problem is changed 



long-Jiangz goaLh Indiaat^ 
the. b^av4jQA& o£ ifee ctimt 

completed, Qft €l££&l aboLjut a 
man! 




Long range goals should meet several criteria, These 
criteria will be explained briefly , along with a correct 
and incorrect example of each* 



Criterion Is T/i£ hto^mmZ JmvoZvu acjtion 



Verbs used are action verbs, not state-of -being verbs. A 
verb of action tells what someone does. For example, the 
verb ilght is an action verb. Eat involves action. * VoJUi 
involves action. These are different from state-of -being 
verbs which may involve the word 44. For example, a 
2 8 y 
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person *U aflg^e64<CU£* Ha can f t do aggfLe£S<iv&, but ha can 
fight $ threaten, hit or tease. In writing a behavior 
statement be sura to use verbs that involve action, 

EXAMPLES 



Action 



Verbs | 



| S tat e^of -being verbs~J 



;taZk 



aomp£et£ 

QAy 

Zook 



voaJLk 

(mute, 

ask 

attend 
gat 
say 
JU&t 



become 

havz 

has 



Mary needs to be more independent on the job 



Mary will get more materials when she uses 
up what she has* 



lnco/ut£ct 





Criterion 2i Th& bgha\J4jQJi £s obsvwahtgi 




It can be seen by people other than the client* For ex- 
ample, you may write a behavior statement such as "fried 
dozsn't think b(t£om kg ac£s." Unfortunately, you cannot 
really see that Fred does not think. It may be important 
to teach him to think before he acts* but you would need 
to develop some way of telling whether he does think; you 
cannot observe thinking by itself, so you have no way of 
knowing whether or not he is doing it* 
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EXAMPLES 



Observable 



Pick up 
Ctoe 



^Unob s ervab le } 
UJxl 




Donna wdXX knot' how to dress herself. 



Donna ^12X1 dress herself without help. 



Criterion 3s T/iga behwioti th& G&Cw£'£i 




Do not write goals tha^ start with , "HgJLp John to . » 

or "Ttadi km to . * . " Simply write what the cZlzvit 

will do differently wh^an he has n»t the goal 




To teaofr Dorma to dress herself. 



Donna drnssis herseif without help. 



Criterion 4i Tkz bdtavtoH, <U 4pepc£te; what Jthe, 



How clear is c 
someone else c 
ent will do* 



lar? Try to write clearly enough so that 
read the goal and show you what the 




Comsat 




Jody pays more attention to her work. 



Jody does her assigned work at the required 
accuracy level. 



Criterion 5 % 



ilm torn wngfL goal ma6t be stated 
4M pQ&4£Lv& ZQJimb, i.e. , in terma oJ 
what the client will do instead of 
what he won f t do % 



There are two Treasons for this criterion \ 

You Ji^a&Zif can't igach 
^om^on^ not to do 4>QmQth4ng**S 




i doing something, therrfchere^is'a void in 



If someone is nc 

time. He has to- do something and what he does may be^ap-" 
propriate or inappropriate, adaptive or maladaptive If 
someone is not £ ighting, he is doing something else. He 
might be negotiating, walking away, crying or trying to 
con someone mlmm into fighting for him. You have to be : v 
sure that you t^g« a behavior that a P „son can be doing,! 

3 l ^ 
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S&aond, staging the Zone 
nange, goat po6<itU.veJty 
makej* you moH& ZMzeZy to 
e pM^tcue methods &c 
angtng the, behav^LoJL! 



Most mgt llfa ods for increasing behavior are relatively pleas- 
ant. On. the other hand, stating the long-range goal in 
nigatlv© terms often leads you to punishment. If possible 
you ghou 3-d state a long=range goal that is tncQmpatUbZe* 
with the behavior you wish to reduce^ incompatible bt*ha~ 
vioti ,sr*e those which cannot occur at the same time, (Fo^l 
£$t/Bj3£g> answering a problem correctly is incompatible 
with rnak^ing a mistake on it) * If you can increase an in= 
coapatlb = la behavior 5 the problem behavior will automatic 
cally de crease* By targetting an incompatible behavior f 
you are ^ore likely to use pleasant teaching methods than 
punishflia^r^lt . * 

Thihlc #b - out how a child learns to walk, We target watk- 
4#9# not ^aiZMig down* We don f t punish failing down. We 
really a^3-en f t concerned very much with how often the child 
falli dcr^wn* We do not want to decrease falling down; we 
\mt to increase walking. A child who is first learning 
to wallc falls down alot, That's 0K 5 so long as the child 
continue-^s to walk more and eventually begins to fall less 
often, "The same holds true for many other behaviors. We 
want to increase appropriate responses to criticism, not 
merely eU ^crease talking back, We want to increase coopera 
t^e worsting and playing, not just decrease bickering* 

40Tt ^^Occasionally s problem behaviors may occur at 
sSth a h, 3_gh rate or may be so severe that they must be de- 
creased immediately* If no incompatible positively stated 
goal be found, a long=range goal may be stated in nega 

tive tar-ms, such as "Rex uxLtt not push hU thumb ogaAJfUst 
l\U eye. " Unfortunately s it seems much easier to write 
negative^ goals than to write positive ones. If most long- 
range g&^als are negative s a program can become suppressive 
and orie^mted toward punishment | teaching of new skills may 
|a neglei-oted. Therefore, this handout emphasizes positive 
ly ^f-^^fe - <i qoal^ - — 

a am&uJLt /lu£e, you should have, 3 pos^jtweZyl 
ki—sitori goaJU ioK mah nzgattveZy stated one]/ 



If you ar*re not sure whether the long-range go a l is stated 
in terw - of something that the client will actually do, 
then ytyu * might try the dead man f s test. The lf d^ian ? g 
test," g^: imply stated, ±s "<C£ a dmd man can do 
OAM-i heMJtav^Q/Lj 1 For example s a man talks too whin 
the wo^k^shop and does not get his work done, O^apQiSible 
target lm^m $ "E£mo mM &*Jt quloMy," That sounds positive , 
since yom-UL want to increase quiet sitting. One Way to get 
him to s^it quietly is to choke him to death CtftWiOf 
course ^ ipprop him up) ! Sorry, this one does not pasa the 
dead f a test* We realise you would not re^Ajtry 

that TOthfliod of changing the behavior (although instructors 
and sapetervisors often consider it), but even jouonly- 
used a ja^^ld punishment to reduce talking out . £ increase 
quiet sittrting, what does the client gain? 'ih^ cither cli- 
ents my find it easier to work, but your client hu not ' 
learned ^anything* A better goal would be s mpt&e* 

l^^^ ^gSw^^^ Juliet will not date Romeo, (*tn% negative. 

|J|^iii2^K statement here obviously does tist mt the 

* dead man f s test. Remember Juliet stop- 

Csih^TjtQnti P ed dating Romeo? She poisoned herself! 

\W ^^^fTw^ Juliet dates boys other than Route <j, 



Criterion 6% Avoid tkz mh.dk TI cgn, " abZe, to t! and 
"tejvm& to;" 



You do not want to use these in a long range goal (which 
is a statement of what the client will do at the end of 
training) because they imply that he cannot do the goal 
behavior now. That implication may, or may not be aocur^ 
ate; given the right conditions, he might perform the be^ 
havior with no further training. You want to state a long 
range goal in terms of what the client not in, terms 

of what he QMn do. 




Sam will learn to make pallets - 



Sam makes pallets. 



Sam will make pallets. 
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For each long-rasee &oai m" n , " — ~ 7 ^ r 

MtwrJLy tfut the muni Soil*. 7 ' n «>ute objective is 

driving ta D „ MoS%lL.f?flif S | 1 SOa£ * « 3rou «..- 
Asesj if a client i„ learnina \ " C you T ^ach 

without binders, l/hl ^ frJ° t T the t0ilet -erectly 

volve the an route objective S J 0 f nders . « It may in- 
mlnder Si or it aay involve thf " 8 S " Ch Ste P wLth "~ 

reminde«. The n««b« ^,7^1^ t - t °" ,,: (but without 
the objectives should be depSsI „ ° b J actlve » «d what 
teach and how easily the c?£J5^ ° W you wil1 

be sure that they a r a senuin^ f objective. y ou must 
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• Wn Muta ob ,ectives are written in the form of pwpowU* 
Sforfjou begin working on an objective it must be pin- 
pointed so thlt you know exactly what behavior you are 
Irving to get, if you do not pinpoint, you are liable 
^^inconsistent in your teaching. You may «C£t a 
olkavior sometimes and reject it at other time, or 
may give unclear instructions and prompts . Pinpointing 
helps you teach more consistently and efficiently. 

Pinpointing ^^J^f^^^^^^^ 

^t^^^Sndmt o^e*, j*. The «i «r* £j/ 
oinpolnt are the seme a. the criteria for | long ™|J 
~ with one change and some additions, lint, criterion 
£ tSffiflf S^pe^c) needs to be ehangid slightly 



1 



Criterion 4 (revised for pinpoints) . -^^- nr - 
^riterion ^ enough jTa that othVi wapU 

game, on aacjuMma&b oT^e. btksu^- 



The, io,^jM£on 



in" other words, acceptable "liability J^j 

w m ga^reliable agreemlnten occurrence, so a* you «j 
pact observers to agree. One way to check your 

| t0 if occur Sa/yoululf investigac.lSSlity h y ; 
«hen it occur». V.HM> y J client's behavior and com- 
hS T! S.i?°Soro^rn occurrences: Bhsn you are very 

hm. goon chanc. of. plu point "B^t on the „t try j 

STS. '£ to "vis^on^npo lot gtt you can 
gat reliable agreement. It may take 4 or 2 v° 
you'll get it eventually. _ r 
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Melinda practices an adequate job interview* 



Melinda, in a practice job interviews greats 
the interviewer upon entering, looks at him 
at least 40% of the time he talks and an- 
swers each question with at least a one full- 
sentence answer, 

In order to observe progress, you need to pinpoint the be- 
havior; in order to determine whether a program has been 
successful, you need to determine the amount of change in 
the behavior which will satisfy the client f s needs. The 
purpose for setting objectives is to clarify when the pin- 
pointed behavior should occur and what criterion of perfor- 
mance will establish that the behavior change program is 
successful. 



Th& main aomponmt o£ an ofayeatcve *U the. pinpoint. In 
addition to the pinpoint, an objective should contain two 
other elements : 



Criterion 7i The, wndltlom undgJL ufcccfi tfie 
bQhav4&JL <u to oacuA o/l& 4tate>d 



fomm behaviors are appropriate under some conditions, but 
not under other conditions. For example, a man who washed 
his hands over and over would be viewed as a little strange j 

Jeople might even label him a "compulsive hand washer- M 
owever, washing hands is desirable under conditions such 
as a£t&t going to the, bathAoom, a&toJt wotiung In the, gaJt- 
tfen ok uuthMi two mmutu fae^o^e aorrUng to the, (Umm ta- 
P* Yelling on the ball field is part of playing, but 
yelling in the workshop is usually considered inappropriate, 
i 

i 

$ome behaviors are desirable under most conditions, but 
Attempts to change the behaviors are limited. For example, 
£ woman might be generally friendly and cooperative. How- 
ever, when a request she makes is refused, she may throw ' 
tather violent tantrums. The target may involve negotia- - 
ting (pinpointed as "Sola dUanUbu vohat 4hz uwvU /tzqaUtk 

: 139 87 



^aedbaofc, 6wmma^uzu any dMc/L^panay^ £uggut& a£ Z&a&£ 
£lvq aMoAnaZwo, soidjutions and 4>£a£&£ a &Q&Lu£lQn agreed to 
by both pafctieA, ") The condition under which the behavior 
is to occur is "(dim a A£QU£4i 44 4e£a6ed," At other 
times, she is n ot expecte d to go through wittt^OLL ttipse.Q^I v. 
steps, /* , **k -«iWk ^y^uiiitt^ _V : ' 




I 



Criterion 8: 



be pe^jjowgtf &fre £^Cl? 
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Once you establish what the behavior is and under what 
conditions it will occur, you need to establish how well 
it must be done for you to consider it successful* In 
other words, at what point will you consider the client 
to be ready for the next en route objective? 

In other words the objective tells how much the behavior 
must change if the program is to be considered successful. 
If a client in a workshop attended to his work during 40% 
of the observed period, would his attending to task be 
considered acceptable? Probably not, although some super- 
visors who have mlready labelled a client &tou) or motiomMy 



3 8 
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d£M£xjJtbQ;d might accept that lower level* once a client 
has been labeled in some negative way, people often as- 
sume he ean f t do as well as others (an untrue assumption), 
Would a supervisor consider "attending to task during 80% 
of the period" acceptable? Probably yes, so a criterion 
of 80% of the session would be appropriate* Sometimes a 
criterion is arbitrary % other times, it is determined by 
the level of behavior necessary for success at a more 
difficult or complicated task, or by the effects of the 
behavior on other people (some behaviors are often consi- 
dered either absolutely necessary or completely intoler- 
able) . 



Criteria may look like these 




"With 90% aacufraay fion. two condecottue day6" 



"W-itti no qamjou ion, one day 19 



"At Zz€L6i 15 tAmu £oft conaeao€iu£ 



Criterion 9i Thz m Wut& 0fe/ect4u£4 04e LUtod 
in a soqumaz utfUch Zmd6 iouoajtd the. 
Zong-Jtmngg* goaZ 9 



Of course, the object of preparing en route objectives 
is to help your client raach his/her long-range goals* 
Most long-range goals (but not all) require more than 
one en route objective* 
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Q fi/iom 4*unp£gJi to rrtOAZ 
dL££Zoju£t aondut*Lon£ 



Go &fwm sAmpteA to rmme/S 



Using an example of Matilda f s eating p here are some axam^ 
pies: 

En route objective It ®4£h \t2Jthat 4Mt^otton£ p 
dmonst&atiQns and one, phystcat pwmpt poJt mejaJt f 
Matttda ho£d6 hoJt faoftk by ifce handZz $ picks up 
bite£ ofi soZ4d £ood and puts thorn aj% hoJi mouth 
wjtit/totit dftopptng them v&Lth no mon& than ££ua 
zMjoas ^ok 3 canstcwtwe. mea£4. 




Change, behavjjQJts 

'En route objective 2i OJtth VQAbaZ 4J1StWl&tionS , 

' demoyu&uxt*Lons and one, physio&t prompt peA mejoUlp 
MattZda hoZds heJt fiostk and heJt spoon by thz han- 
dJLe* 9 picks up bites on, spoon&uJLs and puts them 
in host mouth tu££fioa£ dnopping OA spitiing, uUth 
no motto, than £iv& qajwu pen, meaZ £oa 3 cons&Ga- 
tlvz me,a&s* 



tice that the second obj active was cumuZ&blvz. That is, 

when Matilda began to use her fork successfully , we did not 

-drop it and work on using a spoon. Wa moved on to using 

•Ca spoon and fork- Notice that we didn't have to write that 
£ she used only one utensil at a time- That is implied. 

4 o 
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Change fWYtdUjUjom 

En route objective 2s QJitliout heZp, Mat4Zda holcU 
hoji {oAk by tl:z handle*, ptcJu up fa^tea ^o£4d 
iood and puts thorn An heA mouth t/iWiout dUwpptng 
them, with no moAe, than S eAAou peA mmJt £oA 3 
o.ome.autAjue, mzaZz* 




Change, cA*LteA£a 

En route objective 2% With veAbat imtJiucttom , 
dmon^tnnttom and one phy&tc&t pAompt peA meat, 
Ma&Uda hotcU heA ionk by the, handZe,, plclu up 
bite* o£ £ood and put& iftem tn heA mouth 

mthout dropping them, tAiUh no mo^g. than 2 wtQ44 
peA mejqJL &oa one, uomk 9 ~ 




How many an route objectives do you need to write for each 
long-range goal? That is hard to say, It depends on how 
big the change in behavior is, at what skill level the 
client is starting, how good you are at teaching the skill 
and how long you have to teach. In general, tfi a c&L£ft£ 
*U having gAoat d±££tcjuttte£ Amching an en Aoutz ofa/ec- 
£ivz, you need to bAeak tt down ^ujuthex* 

Each an route objective should be a small change which ..\ 
clearly shows progress from the previous an route objec- 
tive, "Vv 
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2 S ZzhaVAjQfi- [p4JipQ<U?Li£d) 
3* OUtQJlAJL 



All behavioral objectives should include the following 
three components : 

1 B(lh€LV4J}Ji z A description of expected terminal be- 
havior goal which can be observed by at least two 
independent observers - 




CondL Lt^L on6 * A statement of the conditions under 
which the behavior is to occur. 



3F xainpJLQ. * Given a baseball and glove, the student 
will throw the ball into the air and catch it 
seven times out of ten. 

The baJLl should b& tkwvon cut &qju£ ^eet Auto 

thz aJjil 



Given a baseball The student will When thrown in 
and glove throw the ball in the air at least 

to the air and five feet* the 

catch it* ball will be 

caught seven times 
out of ten . 



In this section g we will discuss some of the principles of 
behavior. For some students , this will be a review. For 
others, it will be new information • In any case , we will 
try to keep it staple* Only these principles and items 
will be covered i KgAM^OKCgfL; H.QAn^Q&&gmQMt e$ pun4£hgJL; 

iliA and extinattOft. This section is meant only to give 
you a basic knowledge of some terms which will be used in 
later modules. It will not teach you how to use the prin- 
ciples. It will only help you to be able to recognize 
some of the words and to know an example of each when you 
see one. 

These principles of behavior are well^documented, They 
affect our lives each day. Whether we like them or not, 
whether we understand the logic behind them or not makes 
no difference. Like gravity s they are laws of nature. 
But they are not simple. The world is complex and many 
things affect people's behavior. For that reasons we 
will emphasise over and over that these principles are det- 
fined by theAA e^£a<6 on behavsLoji! If you don't under- 
stand yet what that means, don't worry. You will soon. 




First t need to divide events into StAjftutt and KUpomu 
A stimulus is any change? Aji tlte, m^AJwrnnent whtch a^eat 
Ziie, behavAofL o£ a pQJL6on. When light hits a person's eye, 
his pupil gets smaller; lights in this case, is a stimulus 
If a loud noise startles someone, the noise is a stimulus. 
If the person is completely deaf and the loud noise does 
not startle her, it is not, a stimulus for her* 1$ a chang 
Aji -the mvAjwnmmt dou not a^ecvt bohavAoit ion, a pajuon, 
AX Aj> not a stAjnu&uM ion, that p&uon* 





A htAjwJLuh Am a c/iange An the, envAjwn- 
mmt which a££&ct& b&havAjoti! 



^ ^gjPP_ns_^ is something a person does* 
o& a hohavAjQiL Am cuMod a ji&6pom&. i 
observable change in behavior 



A sAnglte* AMtanatt 
response is an 




A tiupQme* Am a &AjigZ&. Ajutance* 
o& beJiavAost! 



Consequent stimuli t A aom&qMnae* Am something {ditch 
corner a&tQJt a JigMpOViM&* A consequent stimulus comes after 
the behavior it affects* How can a stimulus affect a be- 
havior which has already happened? It doesn't s really* 
It makes it more or less likely that the behavior will 
happen agaAn„ There are two kinds of consequent stimuli s 
reinforcers and punishers. 





consequence Am what £oZto(M a frupon&S 1 * 
and Am oAthoJL a A^Ln£o^aeA oft punAMhoJi! 
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Reinforcers are consequences that Increase the likelihood 
that a behavior will happen again. That is, they mofee -Cfee 
bohaxUoJL happen mo^e o£ten on at a gnzateJi strength o^t An* 
ten&4ty* They are usually events that we consider positive 
or rewarding, However s sometimes negative events such as 
criticism may serve as reinforcers for some people. The 
only way to tell if a consequence is a reinforcer is to see 
whether it increases the occurrences of the behavior it 
follows* 

gunishers are consequences that decrease the likelihood 
that a response will occur again, ?uyu£heJt£ make, weapon- 
4££ that thzy hav^^oiZotjoed oacuJi £e44 o£tm An the, ^tLtavte. 
Funishers are usually events that we would consider nega- 
F4.Vq or annoying, That is not always true, Some of your 
£*tftts, for example, may do more of a behavior if you of— 
%Ml criticize them after they do it, Sometimes any atten- 
t.ion s even criticism, is better than no attention at all, 
In that case, criticism may serve as a reinforcer (even 
though you intend it to be a punisher) * In the same way, 
k client who prefers to be alone may decrease a behavior 
which you praise. In that case, praise would be a punisher 

Since reinforcers and punishers are both consequences s 
^here is only one way to tell whether a stimulus is a re- 
enforcer or a punisher. Look carefully to see whether the 
^ehavior increases (showing that the stimulus is a reinfor** 
fcer) or decreases (showing that the stimulus is a punisher) 
pie very same stimulus may be a reinforcer for one client 
knd a punisher for another. It may even be a reinforcer 
for a client at some times, but not at others (for example, 
snacks may not be reinforcing right after dinner) , 




Extinction i I£ a bohav^jon. ivhLch Iia& faeeii /lqMi^ojlclgxI Jji 
the, put *u> no ZongeJi AzXnfiQ&aedt the, behavJ^^i voUZ imak- 
en* This process is called ^lUtLnctton* In extinction, 
the behavior does not usually disappear entirely but re^ 
turns to about its rate before reinforcement began, 

Extinction may also occur for punished behaviors. If they 
are no longer punished, they may begin to occur more of- 
ten, Extinction does not mean ignoring the client* It 
means ignoring a specific behavior. 



Antecedent stimuli : An antecedent is something which comes 
before a response. An ayttgaedetft st^uZus corner fae^o^te 
the, behav^LoA a^£et£, The above examples of the light 
and the loud noise are antecedent stimuli. An antecedent 
may affect behavior in one of two ways : 

J. It may cattle a bohavtoti to ocau^t. 

2. It may 4tgnaZ when a behavton, m&t 6a Ae^n^o^iaed* 



Discrimination ! If a behavior is reinforced in one situa- 
tion (for example j the workshop) but is ignored in another 
situation (for example, home), it will increase only in 
the place where it is reinforced. This is called discrimi- 
nation. After a while $ the, pefi&on dAMoJUmtnateM one, btixn- 
uXjxh £fwm anotheA* When an antecedent stimulus signals n 
that reinforcement will occur if the client performs a 
particular behavior, that stimulus is called a dU^CJuUMMCL- 
tbjo, £tunu£u&* In the presence of a discriminative 
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stimulus, a response is reinforced (and occurs more often) . 
In the absence of that discriminative stimulus, the re- 
sponse is not reinforced (and occurs less often) . To use 
a simple example, we learn that green lights signal "GO 11 
and red lights signal n BON f T GO*" 




NOTE OF WARNING 1 1 



Remember, these principles work whether you want them to 
pr not* You may accidentally reinforce (increase) a mis- 
behavior that you really don f t want, Other clients may re- 
inforce or punish behaviors, Working with clients will be 
^asier if you use the principles of behavior carefully, 

Remember also that completing this module does not make you 
an expert on any of the techniques covered. The module 
ms not intended to teach you how to write objectives or 
io task analyses or use behavior principles* It was only 
Intended to clarify the philosophy behind the rest of the 
jourse and to assure that you understand, at least a little 
^ome of the language which will be used in later modules* 



OUR 




ENCE ON 
FUNCTIl 





A GOOV JOB! 



Gjjjcl job £q do 
Post notice, 
Se£ a goaZ 
In&onm 

ChcLUmge* 



Phjotm^^ 4om&JthMig 
PZ^cud foi& o/l fa eg 
EwcouAage 
Remold 04. pwmpt, 
Thsie.a£m 
Exp£c£ 

UodoJL ok dmQYi&tnaiz 
GubLd^ 
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of: 




A GOOD JOB! 



S IS A 




WAT WE CM TRY 
AFTER 



Thank 
CompLimmt 
Command 
FHaisz 

Congw^Ua^m 
Pat on ift£ back 
Pay attmtton to 




Pay 

Give, bantu 
fijmnd 

Show appngcU&tlon 
Attow oh, ctdmLt 
Ge£ o££ theMu back 
Recognize 




Pim?Uh 

G4U£ aoid shouZdeJL 
Voak theAJL pay 
Ignore 
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Give two reasons why it is important to measure 
behavior, 

What are two reasons for the use of task analysis' 

What are two reasons for taking baseline data 
before starting instruction? 

List the steps in systematic instruction. 
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For each of the following objectives, mark whether it has 
ccndiJblQ¥i& p a clearly p^npo-otied behav*iQ&i and CAsLtQJUa* 



i 



Manuel washes his hands after going to the bathroom. 

VU No 



2 



Manual washes his hands completely covering them with 
lather and rinsing them off, after going to the bath- 
room* 

Vu No 



CandiJtLQkU* 



Behav^LoH. 



Manuel washes his hands, completely covering them 
fwith lather and rinsing them off, after going to the 
bathroom, each time for 1 week. 

V(L6 No 
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4 Manual shows a clear understanding of the need for 
personal hygiene and cleanliness following urination 
and defecation. 



ERLC 



VOA HO 

~ - — — — "~ — ~~ — — ™ 



'Bertine assembles at least 50 widgets per day for 5 
) consecutive workdays with at least 58% meeting contract 
tolerance 

VU No 
tigkavjjQJi — " ~~ ~ — — — — — = 



fyujteJUjGL 
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For each of the following situations, circle whether the 
stimulus (underlined) is a reinforeerj punisher or neu= 
tral stimulus. Then look at the answer and explanation 
before going on, 

ITad spends most of his time looking around, playing 
with his fingers or non-work objects and making 
strange noises. He rarely attends to his work of 
packaging golf tees, His floor supervisors Eona, 
checks him periodically, She tells him that he is 
to fill all the compartments in an egg carton with 
packages of golf tees, one to a compartment. When 
he has done so, she allows him to sit in an easy 
chair for five minutes . His rate of packaging tees 
goes from 12 packages /hour to 41 packages /hour 

RE IN FORCER PUNISHER NEUTRAL DON'T KNOW 

Answers This was a consequence that increased the 
behavior, so it was a reinforcer, 

2 Although Tad is working harder s he is still making 
strange noises. Now following each noise, Rona 
removes one package of tees from the egg carton . 
His rate of making noises decreases from 0,5/min 
to 0,1/min, 

REINFORCER PUNISHER NEUTRAL DON 1 T KNOW 

Answer; This was a consequence that decreased the 
behavior s so it was* a punisher. 
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3 While Rona is off work because of illness s John super- 
visee her area* Whenever Tad makes a strange noise, 
John tell s him to be quiet . His rate of making noises 
is up to 0,4/min by the end of the day. 

REINFQRGER PUNISHER NEUTRAL DON'T KNOW 

Answer* This consequence increased the behavior s so 
it was a reinforcer* 

4JoIene usually looks sloppy. She rarely combs her 
hair, toe morning she arrives at work dressed in 
clean clothes and with her hair combed, Rona and 
John boa t ell her that she looks nice, Rona says , 
fl Your hair re ally looks great, I love" it, Keep 
combing it that way , " 

REINFORCER PUNISHER NEUTRAL DON f T MJOW 

Answer* The correct answer is "don f t Imow," The 

situation does not tell what happened to the 
behavior of combing hair, 

5 In the above situation, Jolene came to work the neKt 
few days looking sloppy, ^ Finally, one day she came 
with combed hair again, She was praised again , The 
next few days she looked sloppy. When she bombed her 
frair, she was praised , It didn't seem to matter, 

R1INF0RCER PUNISHER NEUTRAL DON f T KNOW 

Answer i The praise did not affect the behavior. 
It is a neutral consequence. 
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For each of the following situations, circle whether the 
stimulus (underlined) is a discriminative stimulus or not. 



6 



Mel is being taught to dress and undress himself- He 
is to do so in the bathroom , The teaching procedure 
is working, Mel can now undress himself with little 
help* Unfortunately $ he does so in the living room, 
front yard, and workshop. 

YES NO 



Answen The bathroom is not serving as a discrimina- 
tive stimulus. The program should be revised 
in some way so that it will. 

en Frank is told to do something, he sometimes be- 
ns to bite himself and shake his fist, Most of the 
snaff ignore him when he does so, as he does not bite 
hard enough to break his skin, John, however, lec- 
tures him about how he might hurt himself- When John 
is around , he bites himself often, when John is not 
around, he rarely bites himself, 

YES NO 
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Answer: John is serving as a discriminative stimulus, 
He is the only staff member who reinforces 
this behavior with attentions so his presence 
signals Frank to bite, 

Tad , the man who is packaging golf tees , works very 
hard when he has to fill 'an egg compartment with 
packages in order to earn a break, He is assigned to 
a different job, packaging rubber bands, His work 
rate decreases at first, 



YES NO 

Answers Even though the egg carton is still there and" 
the break consequence is still available, Tad 
has slowed down, Apparently, the golf tees 
served as a discriminative stimulus. At least 
some retraining will be required in order to 
assure that the egg carton * rather than the 
task s becomes a discriminative stimulus, 
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